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October Is Calling You 


O CTOBER speaks to us from every flaming 
hillside and every field of ripened corn; from 
every orchard, heavy with its crop of winter 
apples; from every shriveled pumpkin vine 
that bares its rich harvest of golden pump- 
kins; through every flight of wild geese, 
winging their way to the southlands. And 
her voice calls us to all the happy activities 
of autumn days. 

Last month, school bells rang out across 
the land, and you answered their call to re- 
join your classmates and teachers in the 
happy business of learning all that the three 
R's (reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic) can 
teach you. I am sure that these last few weeks 
have brought you happiness, for they have 
opened wider doors to you that will bring 
you new joys as you go on with your school- 
work. Reading opens the door to fairyland, 
the door to adventure, to the lives of the 
great men and women who have gone before 
you, to lands that you will want to visit when 
you are older. Writing makes it possible for 
you to express your thoughts to your friends 
and family when they are away, and it can 
help you to make friends of boys and girls 


whom you may never see. Arithmetic opens 


the door to doing all kinds of construction 
work, bridge-building, surveying, designing 
and building spaceships, planning for space 
travel, office work, accounting, and all sorts 
of things. 

Now, the crisp, clean air of October is 
calling you to all the fun that autumn days 
have to offer: to nutting parties and the last 
picnics of the year, to football games and } 
rides along sunny bridle paths. 

Now that the evenings are getting too cool 
to play outdoors, you girls will find it fun 
to try out a bit of cooking. WEE WIsDOoM 
gives you a recipe each month. This month 
we had Halloween parties in mind, and are 
giving you an easy recipe for popcorn balls. 
Isn't that a good suggestion for trick-or-treat 
favors! They are easy to make and loads of 
fun, as Sally found in “It Is Fun to Be Last” 
on page 9. Those of you who come to my 
home this Halloween may find that I tried 
the recipe myself. 

Halloween is fun for everyone if we all 
help to make it so. 
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Halloween Subtraction 
By Mary-Alice Kelly 


Three little ghosts, on Halloween night, 

Saw a witch and shrieked in fright. 

The witch just laughed and shouted, 
“Boo!” 

One ghost ran home, and that left two. 


Two ‘little ghosts in two little sheets 


Went to a door to say, “Tricks or treats.” 
But when the door swung open wide, 


A scary goblin stood inside. 


One ghost gulped and said to the other, 

“I’m going home and stay with Mother.” 

Of the three little ghosts, there was now 
one, alone, 

Too frightened to utter a groan or a moan. 


One little ghost who shivered and shook 

With every single step he took. 

A fraidy-cat ghost can’t have much fun, 

So he cried, “Wait for me!” And then 
there was none, 
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By Florence M. Davis 
Part One 


= WESTON lay, half-asleep, that late 
September morning, feeling the warmth of 
the sun on her face. Goody, she thought 
drowsily, it is going to be a pleasant day for 
Mary Lou Piper's birthday party. Then, sud- 
denly, she remembered. She did not have a 
gift for Mary Lou yet! 

She sat up in bed quickly. The sun was 
shining through the piece of rose quartz on 
her window sill, and, at once, she knew— 
that was what she would give Mary Lou, 
even though it was her dearest treasure. 

She hopped out of bed and ran over to 
the window. Picking up the piece of quartz, 
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she held it against her face. It was worn 
smooth with much handling. After all, she 
had had it for two years. Her brother, Rich, 
had dug it out of the rocky ledge back of 
the house just before he had gone into the 
Navy. 

Mamma would have a box and some 
pretty paper and ribbon she could use, Fran 
was sure. They did not have much money 
just now. It had been a long, dry summer, 
and Mr. Weston’s crops had been very poor. 
The checks he had gotten from the packag- 
ing plant that bought all his produce had 
been only half their usual size. But Mary Lou 
would love the quartz, and Fran was not 
ashamed of her gift. It was hard to give it 
away. Still, there was plenty more where 
that came from, and Rich was due home on 
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leave soon. She would have him get her an- 


other piece. 

Downstairs, she found Mamma getting 
breakfast, with Grandma's help. Fran had 
also forgotten that today was the day her 
parents were leaving to go to the exposition 
at Springfield. They would be gone several 
days. Grandma would take care of her, but 
Fran would miss her parents. She knew, 
though, that her hard-working parents had 
earned a vacation and that a girl twelve 
years old must not be a baby. 

“Sit down and eat now,” her mother said, 
placing a dish of steaming oatmeal on the 
table for her and pouring her orange juice. 
“T’ll find you a box and some paper as soon 
as your father has finished his breakfast.” 

Daddy winked at Fran, “See—I get serv- 
ice,” he said. 

“I wish I were going with you,” Fran said 
a little wistfully. 

“School,” her mother reminded her; and 
Fran sighed. 
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What on earth could they have 
in those bags, she wondered, 


Her mother found a box and some paper 
and ribbon, and Grandma helped her make 
a neat package. She kissed her parents good- 
by and skipped off for school with the pres- 
ent under her arm. 

Ahead of her, she saw the new boy, Oliver 
Burns, and hurried to catch up with him. It 
was funny she still called him the new boy. 
He had been around all summer and had 
worked with the crowd of pickers her fa- 
ther had hired to harvest his berry crop— 
Oliver and the two dark, swarthy men Fran 
thought he must live with. But he had just 
started to school, and he did not seem to 
have any friends except her dog, Lady, who 
always ran out to meet him and jump about 
him when he passed their house. 

Oliver turned around when he heard her 
footsteps and waited. Did he ever need a 
haircut—and how thin he was! Fran thought. 
His clothes were ragged, too—his sweater 
was frayed at the elbows and his dungarees, 
were clumsily patched at the knees, But they 
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were clean, and so were his hands and face. 
He had blue eyes and straw-colored hair. He 
did not look a bit like the folks he lived 
with. 

“Hi, Oliver,” she said shyly, catching up 
with him. 

“Hi,” he returned soberly. They walked 
on together. 

“Say, where do you live anyway?” Fran 
asked him, for something to say. “I didn’t 
know there were any houses further back on 
the farm than ours.” 

Oliver hesitated. Then he said, “I live in a 
trailer.” 

“Really! Oh, that must be fun.” 

Oliver looked at her bleakly. “Are you 
kidding?” he asked. “It’s awful.” 

“Why?” Fran asked, surprised. 

Oliver hung his head. “Well, it isn’t so 
much the trailer as it is the way we live. If 
I did have a mother or father maybe I could 
live in a house like decent folks.” 

“Whom do you live with then? I know 
there are two men. I used to see you going 
to work out in the fields last summer, didn’t 
I? 

“Yes,” said Oliver, “for all the good it did 
me. I don’t have any of the money left.” 


Frances ran the rest of the way home. 
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“You mean you have spent it all this 
soon?” Fran was shocked. 

“No. I never had a chance to spend it. 
If I had, you don’t think I'd go to school 
looking like a rag bag, do you? Toni and 
Nick took it all.” 

“What right did they have to do that?” 
Fran asked. 

Oliver shrugged. “They are my guardians 
—sort of.” 

“Are they any relation to you?” They had 
almost reached the road now and could see 
the yellow bus. 

“Not really. There isn’t time to tell you 
about it now,” Oliver said. 

“O.K. Come on. I'll beat you to the 
corner.” 

Mary Lou was on the bus, and she pulled 
Fran down into the seat she had saved for 
her. “Don’t forget today after school. It’s 
my party,’ she said. 

Fran laughed, all out of breath from her 
race with Oliver. “As if I could forget.” 
She gave Mary Lou twelve not-too-hard 
thumps and one to grow on, and then said, 
“T’ve got your gift right here in my bag.” 

Mary Lou squealed. “Can I open it now?” 

“I don’t care,” Fran told her, really 
anxious to see how she liked it. Mary Lou 
unwrapped the package, and the other girls 
crowded round to look. She squealed again 
when she saw the lump of rose-colored 
quartz. 

“Oh, Fran,” she said, “thank you. I've al- 
ways loved this and wished it were mine.” 

“It isn’t much,” Fran told her, pleased, 
“but it is pretty when the sun shines through 

“I know. I think I’ll put it in the window 
at school where all the kids can see it.” 

She did, and it glowed so rosy red with 
the sun behind it that Mr. Phillips, the na- 
ture teacher, noticed it right away. 
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By Florence Taylor 
Dear God, help me throughou 
this day 


To do each task the thorough way; ‘ 


‘Fer. pappiness is bound to 
doing.’ ell each little 


“Who brought this?” he asked, and Mary 
Lou raised her hand. 

“I did,” she said feeling herself blush. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked her 
kindly. 

Mary Lou told him Fran had given it to 
her for her birthday, and Fran told him 
where it came from. 

“Is there any more?” he asked Fran, turn- 
ing the smooth pink lump over in his hands. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “there's a long, 
wide strip that goes way down deep, only 
it’s awfully hard to dig out because it’s right 
in the stone ledge.” 

“Is the ledge where machinery could be 
set up? It’s on your father’s land, I sup- 
pose?” 

Fran, puzzled by his questions, said yes 
to both of them, adding that a road went 
past on the other side of the ledge. She could 
not help feeling pretty important because 
Mr. Phillips was so interested in the quartz, 
but she could not imagine why. He soon ex- 
plained. 

“Well, Frances,” he told her, “maybe your 
father doesn’t know he has something pretty 
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valuable right in his back yard, just about. 
Rose quartz is valued as an ornamental 
stone, and jewelers use it to make beautiful 
rings and pins and necklaces.” 

Fran looked at him, wide-eyed. She would 
have to tell Daddy that. Would he ever be 
surprised! 

When school was over, the girls and boys 
who were going to Mary Lou’s party clus- 
tered around her and walked home with her. 
Oliver lingered a minute, looking after them 
wistfully. Then he hurried off alone in the 
opposite direction. 

“Why didn’t you ask Oliver Burns to 
your party?” Fran asked Mary Lou. 

“Why—I hardly know him. Besides, he 
looks so—well—so kind of ragged.” 

“That’s not his fault,” Fran pointed out. 
“He doesn’t have a father or mother.” 

“That’s too bad,” Mary Lou said. “But I 
really don’t know him well enough to ask 
him.” 

Fran said nothing more, but later she hid 
her generous slice of birthday cake in a paper 
napkin. She would give it to Oliver, she de- 
cided, and then he would not feel so left 
out. She had to wait and take the town bus, 
so it was almost dark when she got home. 

“T was getting worried about you,” Grand- 
ma said. “It’s getting dark.” 

“Tll be right back,” Fran said. “I just 
want to walk up the lane and give Oliver a 
piece of birthday cake.” 

“Who's Oliver?” her grandmother asked, 
looking puzzled. 

Fran told her, and then she explained 
about his not being asked to the party. 

“Well, poor boy,” Grandma said. “Go 
along, but don’t stay too long. Take Lady 
with you. Dark comes early these days.” 

Fran called her dog, a half-grown police 
dog her Uncle Jeff had given her. Uncle 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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INNER is ready!” called Mother. 

“Oh, good!” exclaimed Sally, bouncing 
out of the chair as her book fell to the floor. 
“I'm hungry, too!” Quickly, she stepped 
around Father and almost tripped. “First!” 
she cried, slipping into her chair, quite 
pleased with herself. 

“Sally just has to be first again,” re- 
marked Ted as he pulled out his chair. 

“You aren’t very polite this evening, 
Sally,” said Mother. 

“But everyone knows it is best to be 
first if you can,” answered Sally with a toss 
of her head. 

“Not always,” broke in Father seriously. 
“Sometimes it is best to wait and see what is 
going to happen.” 

“Well, anyway, this is Halloween, and 
I want to finish my supper quickly. I want 


to be the first to be out trick or treating. 
And I’m not going to miss a house!” 

“I want to have fun and surprise people,” 
said Ted. 

“Who are you going out with, Sally?” 
asked Mother. 

Sally pretended not to hear and bent over 
her plate. 

“I'm going with Jim and the Culver 
twins,” offered Ted. “We are going to 
dress at the twins’ house.” 

“Sally” began Mother. 

“I'm going by myself this year,” answered 
Sally quietly. “I think I will skip dessert 
tonight. I want to hurry into my costume.” 

“No dessert?” questioned Mother. “But 


Quickly, Sally stepped around Father and almost tripped. 
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the dishes—— You will have to wait on 
the rest of us. You might as well have your 
dessert.” 

“Do I have to help tonight—of all 
nights?” asked Sally, tears coming quickly. 

“No dishes—no allowance,” broke in Fa- 
ther, quietly but firmly. 

Sally decided to have a piece of the pump- 
kin pie that Mother had made earlier in the 
day. She did not enjoy it as she should have, 
for all she could think about was wanting to 
be first out trick or treating. It seemed that 
Mother, Father, and Ted were much too 
slow with their supper. And it took such a 
long time to wash the dishes and put them 
away. Just as she was putting the last pan 
away, the doorbell rang. 

“Oh, Mother,” exclaimed Sally, “I’m go- 
ing to be the very last one!” 


Sally ran to the Taylor’s house. 


“It won't take you long to get into your 
costume and gather your dolls in your arms,” 
assured Mother. 

“I’m going to be the old lady who lived 
in a shoe. She had so many children she 
didn’t know what to do,” chimed Sally as 
she ran upstairs to her room. Mother was 
right. It did not take her long. She slipped 
into the long dress, pulled the small mask 
over her eyes, collected all the dolls in her 
arms, picked up her trick-or-treat bag, and 
was ready to go. Mother met her at the foot 
of the stairs. “Slip out the back door, Sally. 
Father is ready to open the door for an- 
other group.” 

The cool evening air felt good to Sally’s 
face, and she hugged her dolls closer. It was 
going to be fun, and she would stop at Mrs. 
Johnson’s house first. 

“Hello! Hello!” greeted Mrs. Johnson. 
“Why—I do believe it is the little old lady 
who lived in a shoe! And look at the children 
she has in her arms!” 

After Mrs. Johnson had guessed who Sally 
was, she held out a plate of apples for her. 
Right away, Sally saw there were only three 
left. If she had been a few minutes later, she 
would not have had a treat at Mrs. John- 
son’s. She nodded smugly to herself and 
thought, “It is best to be first. If you aren't 
first, you might be left out, and I don’t like 
to be left out!” Aloud she said, “Thank you, 
Mrs. Johnson. I’m going to surprise Mrs. 
Taylor next.” 

Sally ran down the steps and up the street 
to the Taylors’ house. They lived in a small 
house on the back of their lot, and since it 
was so far back from the street, Sally was 
sure she would be the first one at their door. 
She held her dolls tightly as she reached for 
the bell. 


“Now who—who have we here?” asked 
Mr. Taylor with a friendly chuckle when he 
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opened the door. “Seems like I’ve seen that 
doll with the dangly arms and legs before. 
Could it be Sally?” 

Sally slipped her mask down and said, “I 
didn’t think you would know me so soon.” 

“We expected you much earlier, Sally,” 
began Mr. Taylor with a frown. “We—we 
have run out of treats——” 

Sally’s face fell. “Oh——” 

Just then Mrs. Taylor walked into the liv- 
ing room. “Oh, no, not yet! Sally, put down 
your dolls and come into the kitchen with 
us. We are making more treats!” 

When Sally entered the kitchen, she 
thought she had never before smelled any- 
thing so delicious. A large bowl of snowy 
white popcorn was on the table. “It smells 
just wonderful!” she said. 

“It’s the syrup that smells so good,” said 
Mrs. Taylor. “It will be ready to pour over 
the popcorn in a few minutes.” 

“T've never seen anyone make popcorn 
balls before,” said Sally. “It must get sticky.” 

“You may help us make them if you like,” 
answered Mrs. Taylor. “Wash your hands 
while I pour the syrup.” 

Mrs. Taylor poured the golden syrup in 
a bubbly stream down over the popcorn; 
then she tossed the popcorn about until every 
kernel was covered. “Now we are ready.” 
With quick movements, Mrs. Taylor shaped 
the first ball. Then Sally and Mr. Taylor 
shaped a ball. There was lots of laughing, 
and more and more balls were shaped. Sally 
had forgotten all about Halloween, trick or 
treating, or even being first. 

“This is making a lot of balls,” said Sally 
when she, at last, noticed how many balls 
they had made and heaped in the bowl. 

“Yes, I’m taking part of them to the chil- 
dren’s ward at the City Hospital tomorrow.” 

“But—Halloween will be over by then!” 
exclaimed Sally. 
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Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


I'm happy, Lord, when night has 
spread 


Her soft, dark blanket o'er the 
land. 


Her stars, appearing one by one, 
Are candles lighted by Your hand. 


“Oh, they won't mind,” Mrs. Taylor said, 
smiling. “They are always very happy to see 
people. Several other ladies were there this 
afternoon with games for them. This will be 
a late Halloween treat for them, but they 
will enjoy it just as much tomorrow as they 
would have tonight.” 

Sally became very quiet. She frowned and 
thought, “How selfish and greedy I must 
have seemed to people—always wanting to 
be first for fear of being left out. And the 
children at the hospital—they don’t have 
much choice. They must stay there and wait 
until treats are brought to them.” If she 
had been out trick or treating early, like she 
had wanted to be, she would have missed 
out on the fun of helping to make the pop- 
corn balls. And she suddenly realized how 
much fun she had had. “May I go along to 
help deliver these popcorn balls to the chil- 
dren tomorrow ?” 

Mrs. Taylor looked up. ““Yes—yes, I think 
you can. The children will enjoy that. Wear 
your costume, too. It will surprise them.” 

“Oh, I will! Do you think they will know 
who I’m dressed like?” 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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T HALF past five the telephone rang, 
and Coralee answered it. She was eager and 
excited because that evening she and her 
cousin Red were going to a Halloween party. 

Red sprawled on the lounge across the 
room, watching his little sister Anne playing 
with blocks on the floor. 

The three children were alone in the 
house because Coralee’s uncle and aunt, with 
whom she lived, had not returned from 
town. 

At the telephone, Coralee listened closely 
while her aunt gave her the bad news. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Auntie,” she said. “Red 
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and I will try to keep things going smoothly, 
just the way you want them.” 

Again, she listened. “Don’t worry about 
us, or Anne either. We'll be all right.” 

She turned to Red with a disappointed 
smile. 

“What's up?” he asked. “Nothing to keep 
us away from the party, is it?” 

“Car trouble,” Coralee said. “They don't 
know what time they can get home, so we're 
to eat and dress for the party and wait for 
them. We can’t leave Anne alone.” 

“Shucks!” he said, disappointed, too. “Of 
course, we can’t leave her alone, especially 
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with Zip and his bunch loose on Halloween, 
but why not take her with us? We could 
write a note so Mother and Dad would 
know what we've done.” 

Coralee shook her head. “I don’t think 
they’d like it. All the hobgoblins and black 
cats and witches on broomsticks might 
frighten Anne.” 

“Huh!” Red grumbled in deeper dis- 
appointment. “She knows that stuff is just 
fun. She'd be all right.” 

In spite of his protest, he rolled off the 
lounge and started for the barn. Coralee 
thought, ““That’s settled. He’s going to finish 
the chores so Uncle won't have to do them 
after dark.” 

She went to the kitchen. She was a good 
cook, and it was not long before the evening 
meal was ready and eaten. Cleaning up was 
different. That was not her favorite part of 
housework. 

“Let’s leave the table,” Red suggested. 
“Mom and Dad’ll have to eat when they get 
back, and she can clean everything up at one 
time.” 

Again Coralee shook her head. ‘Auntie 
says letting food and dirty dishes sit 
around can bring in roaches and mice.” 

“Once in a while it’s all right to do things 
different. Once in a while it turns out just 
fine!” Red argued, but he helped clear the 
kitchen. He fed Coralee’s cat and carried 
the garbage to the can near the back steps. 

“Don’t forget to use the old can,” Coralee 
reminded him. “Auntie wants to paint the 
new one and line it with paper before we 
use it.” 

While Coralee swept the floor, Red 
grumbled about being late to the party. 
Coralee hoped they would not be very late, 
but she said nothing. When everything was 
as she thought her aunt would want it to 
be, she and Red dressed for the party. It was 
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almost time to leave when they locked the 


back of the house and went to the side porch — 


to watch for the family car. 

Coralee put Anne in the hammock and 
sat beside Red on the steps. The October 
breeze drifted around them, and_ stars 
twinkled far above them. Coralee shivered. 
She and Anne and Red were alone in what 
seemed to her an eerie world. Halloween 
pranksters could be hiding behind the bushes 
and beyond the corners of the house. For 
days, Zip Holiday had been working with 
his chemistry set and bragging at school that 
he had figured out new tricks for him and 
his friends to play on their neighbors; and 
his tricks were seldom fun for anyone but 
himself. 

Uneasiness grew in Coralee. She tried to 
shake it off. She asked herself how she was 
going to keep things going smoothly and 
take care of Anne if she got afraid because 
her uncle and aunt were away and because 
Zip had been full of mysterious promises and 
threats. 

Something cool and moist touched her 
hand. She gasped, but a questioning miaow 
told her that her cat, Cicero, had laid his 
nose against her. 

Anne piped, “Cicero scared me when he 
miaowed, but I want him to lie in the ham- 
mock with me so I won't be afraid.” 

Coralee lifted Cicero into the hammock 
beside Anne. 

“It’s nice out here,” she told her cousin. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“I know,” Anne said meekly. 

Back on the steps, staring into the night, 
Coralee wondered if the world looked as 
strange to Red as it did to her. Even the 
bird bath looked different, like a crouch- 
ing animal. It was easy to imagine that the 
mailbox down by the road beyond the fence 
was Sutton’s hound standing on his hind 
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legs, peering into the yard for something to 
chase. As she watched, the mailbox seemed 
to move. It looked thicker than usual, as if 
someone were hiding behind it. 

Anne wriggled, and the hammock swayed. 

“Coralee,” she whispered, “I hear a mos- 
quito.” 

Coralee hesitated. What could she say to 
Anne, for she, too, shrank from the high, 
thin whine that told her a mosquito was 
circling nearby? Always, she wished that if 
it must sting her, it would do it and be gone, 
without threatening her with lumps and 
itches. 

Red answered Anne quickly, “He’s sing- 
ing. You like to be sung to, don’t you?” 
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“Not by a mosquito,” Anne wailed. “He 
bites!” 

“If he does, it proves you're sweet,” said 
Red. “Mosquitoes don’t make mistakes about 
what they bite.” 

Coralee said, ‘Don’t cry, Anne. Your fa- 
ther and mother will soon be home. They'll 
feel bad if they see tears in your eyes.” 

“Soon!” Red groaned. “Not soon enough 
to suit me!” 

Coralee put a hand against the hammock 
and pushed it gently. 

“Thank you, Coralee,” Anne murmured. 
“T like to swing.” 

She shifted in the hammock, and the cat 
leaped out with a yowl. 

Anne sat up. “Cicero’s gone! I rolled on 
him! Can I sit by you on the steps?” 

She had no more than snuggled down be- 
tween Red and Coralee than more noise 
made her clutch at them in fright. There 
were loud, terror-stricken yowls from a cat, 
the yapping of a dog, and a faint mumble 


Tom-tom, the fire-breathing hobgoblin of Halloween was coming at her and Cicero. 
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of voices. All three children jumped to their 
feet. 

“It’s in the back yard,” said Red. 

“No,” said Coralee. “If Cicero’s in trouble, 
he'll pay more attention to me. You take 
Anne inside, so she can’t get hurt.” 

Red hoisted Anne to his shoulder. “I'll 
leave her in the kitchen and meet you out 
back.” 

As Coralee ran around the house, she 
could hear the dog still yapping and snarl- 
ing, but she heard nothing more from Cicero. 
She reached the back steps and there she 
stopped short. 

Down the slope, near the barn, huddled 
the dim figures of three boys. She could not 
see their faces, but she felt sure they were 
Teddy Malone, Zip Holiday, and Shoog 
Sanders. Teddy had Cicero in his arms, and 
to Coralee’s surprise, the cat was not strug- 
gling to get away. Cicero must feel that 
Teddy was protecting him, for no more than 
eight feet away was a dog pulling against 
his leash, trying to get away from Zip. The 
dog was Sutton’s Tom-tom, the big hound 
that most people were afraid of. At first, 


. Coralee thought that Shoog might be trying 


to quiet the dog with bits of food. It was 
hard to tell because Shoog was between her 
and Tom-tom, but, as she looked, it seemed 
that Shoog was trying to put something like 
a halter over Tom-tom’s head and that Tom- 
tom was fighting against it, as well as trying 
to get at Cicero. Strangest of all, Coralee 
could see flashes of light that looked like 
fire, appearing and disappearing as Shoog 
shifted his position, but it could not be fire, 
or Tom-tom would never have been quiet and 
let it near him. 

She heard Zip chuckle, “We're ready, 
Teddy. Let the cat go! And won't we scare 
Red and Coralee!” 
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Teddy stepped forward and tossed Cicero 
on the walk that led from the barn to the 
house. 

The cat seemed to freeze in an awkward 
huddle at his feet, too frightened to run till 
Coralee called, “Cicero! Cicero!” 

He came to sudden life and ran for her. 
Zip let go of the dog’s leash, Shoog moved 
aside, and the hound threw himself into hot 
pursuit of the cat. 

For Coralee, it was a terrifying moment. 
Tom-tom looked worse than an ordinary dog 
chasing a cat. Thanks to Zip, Tom-tom was 
a monster with what looked like wavering 
tendrils of fire trailing back from his open 
jaws. Coralee realized that it was an illusion, 
hatched by Zip’s Halloween scheming and 
his slender knowledge of chemistry, but, 
nevertheless, Tom-tom was a monster chas- 
ing her cat. She dropped to her knees, plead- 
ing, “Cicero! Come—quick!” 

He reached her, and her arms closed 
around him. She rose, and her heart choked 
up in panic. What could she do now? The 
house was locked, and Tom-tom, the fire- 
breathing hobgoblin of Halloween and the 
enemy of all cats, was coming at her and 
Cicero. 

She could hear Red fumbling at the back 
door, but before he could help her, it would 
be too late. Desperately, she looked for 
safety for Cicero. Beside her stood the two 
garbage cans, the old one and the new one 
that was not yet ready for use. In his hurry, 
Red must have confused the two, snatched 
the lid off the new one, and carelessly left 
it open after he emptied the sink strainer 
into the old one and closed it up. Coralee 
dropped Cicero into the new can, caught up 
the lid, and pressed it down tightly. Cicero 
began to scratch and yowl. The can tipped 
and toppled onto its side. It started rolling 
down the slope toward Tom-tom. 
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From the steps behind her, Coralee heard 
Red yell, ““Attaboy, Cicero! Show them what 
a real hobgoblin can do! You and your can 
are better than any old hound-dog tide up 
with rags full of phosphorous. Beat it, fel- 
lows! Your trick flopped!” 

It was not Red’s cries that routed them. 
It was the garbage can with Cicero inside. 
When it had rolled almost to Tom-tom, the 


big hound whirled and dashed toward the © 


barn, upsetting the huddle of boys. They 
scrambled to their feet and ran around the 
building and out of sight. 

The garbage can stopped by the oak at the 
bottom of the slope, and Coralee sank weak- 
ly onto the steps. As Red ran down the walk, 
Coralee heard the family car turn in from 
the highway. She saw Red jerk the lid off the 
can and Cicero shoot out, bristling with 
anger. Red picked up the can and started for 
the house. 

“Cicero,” Coralee called, “I didn’t want 
to do it, but it was the only way to save you. 
Hurry, Red. It’s not too late for the party. Is 
it, Auntie?” she asked; for her aunt had left 
the car and was standing beside Coralee, 


studying her children with questioning eyes. 

“You seem to have had a surprise party— 
and not liked it very well,” she said. 

“Everything turned out all right,” said 
Coralee. “But I don’t know what would 
have happened if Red hadn’t left the lid 
off the new garbage can or if we'd gone to 
the party and there hadn’t been anyone to 
rescue Cicero!” 

“Sometimes,” said her aunt gravely, 
“things that seem to be all wrong turn out 
quite good indeed!” 

From the top of the steps, Anne laughed 
gleefully. “Cicero made Tom-tom go!” 

Red said, ‘We kept things going, Mom— 
not so smoothly, but in the right direction.” 

The automobile horn honked from the 
driveway, where Coralee’s uncle still sat be- 
hind the wheel. Her aunt said, “Scamper to 
the car, you two. You've earned a lift to the 
party.” 

It was a beautiful night, Coralee thought 
as she ran for the car. The stars were high 
and bright. The breeze was warm and gentle. 
Everything was all right at home, and they 
would not be very late for the party. 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 


sick; 


God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 


feed; too. 


ing, quick; 


God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 


guides my way be, 


fear, 


Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. 


that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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OMMy Barnes made round markings 
with his spoon on the tablecloth. 

“Eat your cereal, dear, before it gets cold,” 
Mother said. “What are you drawing?” 

“Pumpkins,” Tommy grunted. “And it 
isn’t fair!” 


“What isn’t fair?” 
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DHLSON 


“Well, I was thinking. If—if—I could 
just cut that vine, it wouldn’t grow any big- 
ger.” 

“Don’t be silly! What vine? What 
wouldn’t grow bigger?” 

“You see, Mother, when I planted the 
pumpkin seeds that Uncle John gave me, I 
thought maybe I could grow a prize pumpkin 
for the garden contest at school.” 

“Yes, what about it?” Mother asked, but- 
tering more toast. 

“Well, you see, one vine grew through 
the fence, into Procopes’ yard. And now— 
now that vine has the very biggest, yellowest 
pumpkin of them all.” 

“Oh, I see!” Mother said. 

“But,” continued Tommy, “if I cut that 
vine, Mother, that pumpkin couldn’t grow 
any bigger. That’s what I'll do. You come 
and see.” 
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As Mother and Tommy looked over the 
fence at the big yellow pumpkin among the 
weeds in the next yard, Tommy explained, 
“You see, Mother, those foreigners didn’t 
plant a garden—not one pumpkin seed. 
Tony Procope doesn’t even play with us, 
and it just isn’t fair! Ricky Brode doesn’t 
think it is either.” 

But Mother shook her head slowly. Then 
she said, “No, Tommy, you must not cut the 
vine. That would be neither kind nor neigh- 
borly. You have so many pumpkins, and 
Tony has only one. Let him have that one. 
Perhaps that was the way it was intended 
to be. Don’t forget that Mr. White says 
that all the pears that hang over the fence 
into our yard belong to us—all those de- 
licious pears!” 

Tommy thought about this a minute. He 
liked pears. 

“But,” Mother said, “why don’t you ask 
God about it, dear?” 

Tommy glanced up at his mother’s face, 


—h 


and then stood silently for a moment. Then 
he smiled up at his mother and said, “O.K., 
I'll go along. I'll let the pumpkin grow.” 

Mother put her arm around Tommy's 
shoulder as they walked back to the house. 
“You know, Tommy,” she said, ‘we must 
always be kind. When we do the right thing, 
everything turns out all right. You'll see!” 

“O.K.,” Tommy answered. 

After that, Tommy watched the pumpkin 
in the next yard, as it grew bigger and yel- 
lower with each day. Someone had cut the 
weeds away so the sun could shine right on 
it; and though he tended his own patch care- 
fully, Tommy knew that the stray pumpkin 
was the biggest of the lot. 

Tony Procope often stood, leaning against 
the school fence, watching the other boys 
at play. He was always alone. Tommy 
wondered if Tony felt a little guilty about 
the pumpkin! 

Early on the morning of the contest, 
Tommy looked for the pumpkin. It was 
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gone. Tommy was very quiet that morning. 
He was not even hungry for the big, warm 
cinnamon bun Mother offered him. 

Finally, he selected his biggest pumpkin 
and left it at school, with his name on it. He 
saw Tony come in with the big golden 
pumpkin in his little brother’s wagon. 
Tommy pretended not to notice. He had no 
doubt that Tony would win first prize, and 
he decided to leave before the prizes were 
given out. 

On his way home, Tommy sat down in 
the little corner park on Ellis Street to watch 
the squirrels—a very sad little boy. Just why 
did things have to happen this way, he won- 
dered. Yet, he knew that if he were Tony 
and the pumpkin had grown in his yard, he 
just might feel that it was his. 

Ricky Brode ran around the corner and 
saw Tommy sitting there, a picture of gloom. 
“Oh, Tom,” Ricky called out, “why didn’t 
you wait?” He plumped himself down be- 
side Tommy. “You won something; I heard 
your name called out. That foreign boy got 
first, I guess. His pumpkin was so big he 
had to haul it over in a wagon!” 

“I know,” Tommy answered, kicking the 
leaves beneath his feet. “But it was my 
pumpkin he won with.” 

“Of course!” Ricky sympathized. 

Just then Tony Procope ran around the 
corner of the hedge. He was waving some- 
thing. Tommy took hold of Ricky’s arm. 
“Let’s go,” he said, starting away. 

But Tony called out, ‘“Wait—wait for 
me!” He had a large white envelope in his 
hand. He was panting for breath as he 
handed Tommy the envelope. “Here,” he 
said. “You won first prize!” 

“T guess you mean you won it.” Tommy 
said. 

“No, you won—I put your name on the 


pumpkin.” 
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Tommy's eyes opened wide. did? 
Honest? But it grew in your yard. I guess 
it was really yours.” 

“No,” Tony insisted, “I talk it over with 
my father and mother. They say ‘cause it 
growed on your vine, it was your pumpkin. 
But I think maybe you wouldn't take it from 
me, ‘cause we're from Hungary.” Tony 
stopped, digging his old shoe in the dirt, 
and looked up. ‘But now,” he said smiling, 
“now, my people ask for their papers. Then 
we'll be good Americans—same as you.” 

Ricky glanced at Tommy, and then 
stretched out his hand and grasped the 
sleeve of Tony’s old red sweater. “Why, 
Tony, that was super of you! You're a real 
Joe! Say, don’t you have a Halloween pump- 
kin now?” 

“No,” Tony said. ‘But that won’t matter, 
‘cause I never had a pumpkin. But maybe— 
I'd like a very little one, for my little 
brother!’ 

Tommy looked at Tony wonderingly. 
Then he said: “Why, I'll give you some— 
some pumpkins. I think—I think your folks 
must be pretty fine people. Why—why 
they're just like my folks! Mother would not 
let me cut that vine—when it had the biggest 
pumpkin on it. And—and your folks would 
not let you keep it because it wasn’t rightly 
yours!” 

“I think your people are super, Tony,” 
Ricky said. ““They’re really good Americans!” 

Tommy was looking at the two tickets 
Tony had given him. They were for the Boy 
Scout movie next week. ‘“Maybe—may- 
be——” he hesitated. “Maybe we could 
each take a ticket to the movie. Ricky’s go- 
ing, too. Maybe we could all go together!” 

“Sure!” Tony agreed cheerfully. “You're 
good to say that, ‘cause you didn’t have to, 
you know. I’m glad you won the prize, and 
—TI know I'm going to like America.” 
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Peeky 
Too Choosy 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1958 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


PEEKY said to Squeaky, “I’m hungry for some cheese.” 


He pushed the grains of corn aside and frowned. “I'm tired of these. 


I like it out here on the farm, now that we've settled down, 

But when it comes to food, I like the kind we had in town. 

I’m going to that house right now and see what I can find. 

And what’s more, I’m not coming back until I’ve really dined.” 
“You'll go alone,” said Squeaky; “there’s a cat inside that house.” 


“Ah, come on, Squeaky,” Peeky begged. “Don’t be a ‘fraidy-mouse.’”’ 


“We're safer here,” said Squeaky, “than we've ever been before; 
I'm satisfied with what we have. We shouldn’t wish for more. 
That cat’s as snoopy as can be, and there’s a bulldog, too. 

I'm going to stay right here at home—that’s what I’m going to do.” 
“Good-by, Squeaky,” Peeky said. “I'll be back afterwhile, 

Full of cheese and lots of things,” he added with a smile. 

He quickly ran toward the house. The cat was nowhere near. 
“Perhaps she’s waiting there inside to corner me! Oh, dear!” 

He slipped beneath the large screen door and quickly looked about. 
“Everything is quiet. The cat’s asleep, no doubt,” 

Thought Peeky as he nosed around to see what he could find; 

But cheese, of course, was mostly what young Pecky had in mind. 
He scrambled up the table leg, and in a small glass dish, 

Peeky saw some cottage cheese. He paused and thought, “I wish 
That this were good old yellow cheese; but this has a cheesy scent. 
I'll try a bite or two.” ZIZZ-BLUB—into the dish he went! 

He sank into the soft, white cheese; he slipped and slid about. 

“T'll have to eat it all,” he thought, “before I can climb out.” 

He ate and ate; and afterwhile, as full as he could be, 

He scrambled from the empty dish; and he, at last, was free. 
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Then he saw, on another table, near a piece of pie, 
His very favorite cheese! He sniffed it with a sigh. q | 
“I'm too full to eat it now,” he told himself, “Oh, dear-—— os | | 


Anyway, I guess it’s time to get away from here.” 
Through the door crack Peeky squeezed. He didn’t realize 
That outside, waiting, sat the cat with shiny, greedy cyes. 
“She must have smelled me,” Peeky thought. “How foolish I have been. 
I don’t dare try to pass her; it’s too late to get back in.” 

And as he stood there shaking, waiting for the cat to pounce, 

Here came the bulldog, growling; and Pecky, with a bounce, 

Landed on his collar and hung on with all his might. 

“I’m safe up here,” thought Pecky. “It’s the cat he wants to fight. 

Her fur is standing right on end; she has forgotten me.” 

He saw her bare her teeth, then turn and run toward a tree, 

The -bulldog close behind her. Peeky jumped and hit the ground, 


His feet already running, his direction, “homeward bound.” 
Finally, he reached the barn, and full of thanks and cheese, 
He hurried down into his hole, still shaky in his knees. 
Squeaky, with a startled look, said, “Why come in this house? 
I've never even met you. You're a polka-dotted mouse.” 
“Oh, those dots are cottage cheese,” said Peeky with a grin; 
“I didn’t know it was so soft and—ZIZZ-BLUB—I fell in.” 
“But why are you all out of breath and shaky?” Squeaky said. 
“Did the old cat chase you? And don’t stretch out on that bed. 
From the way your tummy looks, you need some exercise; 
You'll take it right here in the barn if you are very wise.’ 
“I’m too full,” groaned Peeky, ‘too full to talk or bend; 
But I can tell you one thing, Squeak. That bulldog is our friend. 
He saved my life; he growled and chased that old cat up a tree. 
From now on, corn and outdoor food is good enough for me.” 
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Today I will trust God. ®" Whenever | 
feel hurried or worried during the day, 
I will take time to be quiet and let 
God fill my mind with good thoughts. 


With God's help I grow straight and 
strong, day by day. ® I do my part by 
eating wisely, exercising, and taking 
time for rest and sleep. 


God gives us everything we need for 
happiness. ® There is plenty for all, and 
I gladly share with those who seem to 
have less than I have. 


Thank You, Father, for friends. = Teach 
me to be a good friend. Help me to 
make new friends and to keep the 
friends I have now. 


I look forward to all the new things 
and new experiences God has for me. 
I am not afraid of changes in my life 
because I know that God's will for me 
is always good. 


I see myself as God sees me: strong, 
healthy, and happy. ® | forgive myself 
for any mistakes I have made, and |! 
ask God to help me keep from making 
mistakes. 


Blessed are my eyes, for they see. ® | 
take good care of my eyes, and | let 
God's light and joy shine through them 
at all times. 


I believe that my faith in God’s healing 
power keeps me healthy and strong, 
Wherever there is sickness, I have faith 
that all will be well. 


I let God's love fill my mind and my 
heart. ® I am loving and kind, and |] 
treat all people as I would like to be 
treated. 


God is always with me. ® He has pro- 
tected me all through the night; now 
He will guard me and help me dll 
through this day. 


Today I take time to listen to God. 
He speaks to me through the still, 
small voice within me and also through 
my parents, teachers, and friends. | 
hear and obey. 


God's light shines in my mind. His life 
fills my body. ® If I or anyone else 
seems to be ill, I remind myself of 
God's power to heal, and I am nat 
afraid. 


In the name of Jesus Christ, I forgive 
and bless others. ® [ try never to think 
about anyone in an unpleasant way. 
I forgive and forget past hurts and un- 
happiness. 


All my good comes from God. ® What 
ever I want or need, I go to God iJ 
prayer. I tell Him what I want and trust 
Him to give me what is best for me. 


I trust God’s wisdom and power to 
make all things right in my life. 8 I 
anything seems wrong, | turn to God. 
He helps me to understand and 10 
know what to do. 
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I try to do all my work in a way that loving kindness He has given so much 
will please God. ® | ask Him to show to me. ® Gladly, I give to Him and His 
me the best way to work and to learn. work whatever I have to give: time, 


I give to God’s work because in His 


love, money. 


I am strong and courageous because I pray to God in faith and with an open 


God is with me. ® With His help I heart and mind, and He blesses me 
choose the right way, and God gives with every good thing. ® Whether I 
me strength to do whatever I should pray aloud or silently, He hears my 


do. prayer. 


Father-God, help the leaders of all With God's help I will be honest with 
countries to be wise and loving. ® | others in my thoughts, in my words, 
pray that they may act always for the and in my actions. ® | trust others and 
good of all mankind. try to live so they can trust me. 


Thank You, Father, for this bright new 


I am never alone; God is always with 


day. ® Teach me how to live happily me. ® Even when I am away from those 
and helpfully so that others may be I love, I feel close to them because God 
happier because of me. is with them, too. 


I do what I think is right. ® If I am trou- Thank You, Father, for joy and peace, 
bled about what someone else does, for good health, wisdom, and plenty 
I ask God to show both him and me of all good things. * Thank You for 
what is right. creating this beautiful world! 


Thank You, dear God, for life. " Each 
breath I take is part of Your gift of life, 
and I will try to use Your great gift 
wisely, lovingly, and helpfully. 


I look for the good in everyone. ® To 
each person I meet, I say silently, “l 
see the Christ in you, and I bless you.” 


I trust God, today and every day. # | God has a place for me in His wonder- 
turn to Him in prayer in the morning ful world. ® There is something that He 


and often during the day. Each night I wants me to do, and He will show me 
thank Him again for His loving care. when and where and how to do it. 


“Teach me, Father, how to think and 
pray; 

Teach me, Father, to live your way.” 

I am thankful that You are my Father 

and that I am Your child. 


I live in the safety of God's loving care 
all the time. ® Whether I walk or ride, 
work or play, God protects me and 
keeps me safe. 


Rain Halloween Fun 


BY BETH LANDAU (8 years) BY TRISHA LANCSTAFF (9 years) 
New York, N.Y. Nashville, Tenn. 


The rain is raining all around, 

On the trees and on the ground. 
Under my umbrella, I hear a sound 
On the trees and on the ground. 


We went spooking on Halloween night 
To give the neighbors a terrible fright; 
The goblins made an awful roar, 

And through the streets and yards they tore. 


Parents 


BY LILLIAN LEA (10 years) 
Byhalia, Miss. 


If I didn’t have parents, 
What would I do? 
I'd be without clothes, 

And food, too. 


And if they weren’t always 
By my side, 

I think I'd run 
Away and hide. 


So, Mother, dear, 
And, Father, too, 
I'll always know 
My greatest blessing is you. 


To all mothers and fathers, 
A lot of credit is due. 

So, Mother and Father, 
God bless you. 
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All my friends in costumes bright 
Scurried quietly through the night; 
We thought about the candy sweet, 


And stopped at doors to say “Trick or treat.” 


The pumpkins set on windows bright, 
Faces gleaming through the night. 
Off for home on the run; 

Sorry to end our Halloween fun. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work — Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 
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Sound Is a Symphony And the birds are all in flocks. 


BY DONALD CARL FIDLER (9 years) The picnic tables are painted green, 
Seas, NC: And the little fence that you've often seen. 
The sun is shining way above 
Listen! On the little things that we all love. 
Sound is a symphony! 
I like sounds of 


A Day for Play 


Raindrops tapping on the roof, BY ILENE BERMAN (7 years) 
Wind blowing through the trees, 


Evanston, Ill. 
Ocean waves breaking on the shore, 
Water running over the rocks, Away, away, I went one day; 
Thunder rumbling overhead, The sky was blue and birds flew high 
On wings of silver-gray; 
Birds singing in the trees, And at the beach the waves came up, 
Dogs barking in the night, Then quickly rolled away. 
Horses’ hoofs tapping a tune on the ground, The sun shone brightly in the sky; 
Baby lambs calling their mother, I had a pail, a spade, a cup, 


And fine, white sand for play. 
A train roaring down the tracks, 
Boats swishing through the water, 


Airplanes humming across the sky, Oscar 
A power saw buzzing through a log, BY CHARLES NYDELL (11 years) 
Music from the band, Arlington, Calif. 


Footsteps at my door, There is a bird named Oscar; 


A rocking chair creaking, He’s as tame as tame can be; 
Fire crackling in the fireplace, He lights in our small driveway, 
Mother humming a song, Or he lights in our big tree. 
Baby brother tapping on the floor, 
Daddy whistling a happy tune. He is a very nice bird, 

As you and I can see; 
Listen! He follows me all over the place, 
Sound is a symphony! Wherever I may be. 
Listen! 


We have alittle game we play: 
Whenever I get the mail, 
Outside Our Window | He'll fly in great big circles 


BY PAUL LINKENHOKER (10 years) Or around me sail and sail. 
Covington, Va. 


Though he still is a wild bird, 
Outside our window we see the trees Just as you and I can see, 
That are blown very softly by the breeze. I'll always remember Oscar 
The fireplace is made of rocks, As long as I shall be. 
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THIS IS 


CATHY 


Designed by Linda Bliss 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaft 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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‘osEs had become a trusted leader of the 
Hebrews, who wanted to escape from their 
slavery in Egypt. So when he told them that 
after one more God-sent plague Pharaoh 
would order them to leave Egypt, they be- 
lieved him. This plague, said Moses, would 
bring death to the eldest son of every Egyp- 
tian family. But houses of the Hebrews 
marked by blood on the doorposts would be 
passed over. 

For their last meal in Egypt, Moses asked 
the people to eat only herbs, roasted meat, 
and unleavened bread—bread without yeast. 
They must be ready to flee at a moment's 
notice, so they should have sandals on their 
feet and eat their meal in haste. 

At midnight, sad cries arose from homes all 
over Egypt. Even the eldest son of Pharaoh 
lay dead. Not waiting for daylight, Pharaoh 
summoned Moses and Aaron. “Go forth 
from my people,” he told them, “both you 
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and the people of Israel. Take your flocks 
and herds.” 

Because they were afraid Pharaoh might 
change his mind, the Israelites hurried to 
obey. Men rounded up cattle and sheep. 
Women, not stopping to bake their bread, 
tied up their dough and their kneading 
bowls. And so the Israelites, now number- 
ing thousands, marched out of Egypt. 

Moses did not have to choose the way, 
for by day God guided him with a great 
cloud, at night with a pillar of fire. When 
the people reached the Red Sea, they planned 
to pitch camp and rest. But they had barely 
settled down to cooking their meal when 
cries arose, ““Pharaoh’s army is coming!” 

Off in the distance, Moses saw soldiers on 
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The Promised Land 
— 


horseback and in chariots, bearing down on 
the Israelites. Evidently, Pharaoh once more 
had failed to keep his promise to let the 
people go and wanted his slaves back again. 


The trapped Israelites milled about in a 
panic. Frightened cries arose from women 
and children. Ahead of them lay the Red 
Sea, and there were no boats to cross in. 
Behind them thundered soldiers who might 
kill them mercilessly. 


Calmly, Moses faced the people. “Fear 
not,” he said. “The Lord will fight for you; 
you have only to be still.” 


God told Moses to stretch his rod over 
the waters of the Red Sea. But before he 
had done it, a strange thing happened. The 
cloud the Israelites had been following 
moved backward and settled between the 
Israelites and Pharaoh’s army. 


When Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea, a strong east wind made a wide path 
right between two walls of water. All the 
Israelites and their flocks and herds crossed 
in safety. 

But the Israelites were not yet out of 
danger. Using the same path of dry land, 
the Egyptians pursued. Again, Moses 
stretched out his hand, and, immediately, 
water covered the whole army. 


Now the Israelites were a free people. In 
gratitude they lifted their voices in song. 
But as they trudged over the hot sands in 
the wilderness of Shur, songs were forgotten. 
There was little grass for the cattle and 
sheep. Dusty and tired, the people could 
not even find water to drink, since the only 
springs were salty and bitter. “At least we 
had plenty to eat in Egypt,” they complained 
as food became scarce. 


Moses felt sorry for the people, but he 
was sad, too. Why couldn’t they be more 
grateful for having been led out of slavery? 
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And why couldn’t they trust God to take 
care of them? 

When he turned to God, God promised 
to send food. That evening many quail flew 
into camp. And the next morning the ground 
was covered with small round objects that 
were white like frost. 

“What is it?” the people asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“It is the bread which the Lord has given 
you to eat,” Moses told them. 

Day after day, except on the Sabbath, 
manna continued to fall. When the Israelites 
came to a grassy plain lying in the shadow 
of Mt. Sinai, Moses suggested that the peo- 
ple encamp for a time. The country around 
Sinai was known to him; here he had tended 
sheep for his father-in-law, Jethro. 

When Moses wanted help in knowing 
God's will for him, he usually climbed Mt. 
Sinai to pray. Sometimes he spent days at a 
time on the mountain. It was there that God 
gave him the two tablets of stone on which 
were written the Ten Commandments. Final- 
ly, God told Moses to return to the camp be- 
cause the Israelites were being disobedient. 
Moses had trouble believing this. His brother 
Aaron, the high priest, had been left in 
charge, and he was trustworthy. But as Moses 
hurried toward the camp with the tablets of 
stone, he heard sounds of laughter and sing- 
ing. Then he saw that the people had built a 
golden calf. While some bowed down to it, 
others danced and sang around it. 

How could the Israelites have forgotten 
God’s care of them and turned to an idol? 
Angrily, Moses hurled the tablets to the 
ground and shattered them. 

People looked at him with shame and 
fear on their faces as he strode into their 
midst. Moses tore the idol down, burned it, 
ground it into dust, and then threw the dust 
into the drinking water. “You have sinned 
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a great sin,” he scolded the people. 

Later, Moses returned to Sinai to get a 
second set of tablets with the Ten Command- 
ments on them. This time the people were 
faithful while Moses was away. When he 
returned, he told the Israelites that they were 
to build a tabernacle in which they would 
worship God.. 

When the tabernacle was completed, 
Aaron became high priest. For almost a 
year the Israelites camped near Mt. Sinai. 
Then they started toward Canaan, the land 
God had promised them. 

Crossing the desert, the people seemed to 
forget all previous blessings. They com- 
plained about the food, the glaring sun, and 
the distance. They even found fault with 
the leaders. Moses kept reminding them, 
“You shall be holy,” but even. he became 
discouraged by their lack of trust. 

At last the Israelites were within a day’s 
march of Canaan. After they had encamped, 
they sent spies to see what kind of land it 
was. Forty days later the spies reported that 
it was a “land flowing with milk and honey.” 
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When the people asked Moses to bring water 
from a rock, he did it. 


“There are splendid fruits and grains,” 
one of the spies said. “But the people who 
dwell in the land are strong. Some are like 
giants.” 

At this news the people began to weep 
helplessly. Two of the spies, Caleb and a 
wise man named Joshua, wanted to go on 
into Canaan. But the Israelites were afraid 
to trust God. They even talked of choosing 
a new captain and returning to Egypt. When 
Moses and Aaron begged the people to obey 
God, the people threatened to stone them. 

“How long will they not believe me in 
spite of all the signs I have wrought?” God 
said to Moses. 

Because of Moses’ prayers, God forgave 
the Israelites. But they could not enter the 
Promised Land until they had learned to be 
more trusting and obedient. God ordered 
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them back into the wilderness. For nearly 
forty years they wandered unhappily from 
place to place. Tired of thirsting, weary of 
tenting in a dreary land, they complained 
bitterly. Moses, grieved by their complaints, 
was sometimes impatient. One day when the 
people begged him to bring water from a 
rock, he did it. But instead of speaking to 
the rock as God had told him to do, Moses 
struck it in anger. Because of his disobe- 
dience, God told Moses he could never enter 
the Promised Land. 

Gradually, through Moses’ teaching, the 
people learned to obey God’s laws more 
faithfully. Because their thoughts became 
centered on God instead of on their dis- 
comforts, they complained less, and they 
trusted God’s protection even when crossing 


land belonging to their enemies. Finally, they 
came once more to Canaan. 

Saddened by the death of Aaron and 
knowing he, too, would soon have to leave 
his people, Moses called them together to 
remind them that for each of us there is the 
requirement to obey God. “Be strong,” 
Moses told the people, ‘‘and holy.” 

So the people would not be left without 
a leader, Moses appointed Joshua to take his 
place. Then Moses climbed Mt. Nebo to 
look into the Promised Land he had been 
forbidden to enter. His people had become 
worthy to possess it, he thought, looking off 
toward the wooded hills and green valleys. 
But that better food, homes, and more com- 
forts awaited them was not the most im- 
portant thing. What was important was that 


In Autumn 


By Enola Chamberlin 


It’s fun to go walking 
When autumn has come. 

The blue jays are calling; 
The woodpeckers strum 


A rat-ta-tat-tat 
On a sycamore limb, 
As if keeping time 
To a mockingbird’s hymn. 


It’s fun to go walking 
In autumn, ’cause God 

Is always within me. 
Whether I plod 


Quite slowly along 

Or run, glad and free, 
He is there always, 

A comrade to me. 
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the people had learned that when we trust 
God, all things work together for good. 

A short time later Moses died. Prophet, 
teacher, judge, lawgiver—he had done won- 
derful things. The lesson he taught the Is- 
raelites is one we need to learn, too. He 
kept trying to make them see that God is 
with us, protecting us and guiding us even 
when we seem to be in a wilderness of dis- 
appointments. 

When we grumble or when we act in 
a disobedient way, we cut ourselves off 
from happiness. But when we are cheerful, 
obedient, and trusting, we find good things, 
just as the Israelites finally found the 
Promised Land. 


Mystery at Weston’s Ledge 


(Continued from page 8) 


Jeff stayed with them summers, living in a 
neat little cottage almost at the foot of the 
rose quartz ledge. He did the cooking for 
the pickers who did not bring tents and 
household equipment. But he did not like 
Maine winters, so he always took off for the 
South in the fall, where he cooked in a 
Florida hotel till spring returned. 

As Fran hurried up the lane, she noticed 
Lady was limping. She stopped and tried to 
look at her paw, but Lady whimpered a little 
and drew it away. Presently, Fran saw the 
trailer, a shabby old affair, that needed paint 
badly. Oliver was sitting on its steps, his chin 
in his hand. His eyes widened when he saw 
Fran, and he hurried toward her, throwing 
a half-frightened glance over his shoulder. 
Then his eyes fell on Lady, who evidently 
knew him, for she wagged her tail in a 
friendly way. 

“Oh, she’s lame!” Oliver said. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Dear Father-God, for this good food 
We thank You, and we pray 


That boys and girls in every land 
May have good food today. 


“I know,” Fran said. “I looked at her 
foot, but I couldn’t see anything wrong.” 
Lady sat down and offered her paw to 
Oliver. They both laughed at the hopeful 
expression on her face, Oliver took hold of 
her paw gently and examined it. 

“TI see it. It’s a tiny thorn.” He drew the 
thorn out carefully and held it up for Fran 
to see while Lady leaped up and licked his 
face. 

“What are you doing here?” Oliver asked 
Fran. 

She held out the piece of cake. “For you,” 
she told him. 

“Thanks,” Oliver stammered. His face 
got red as he unwrapped the pink-frosted 
cake and gazed at it. He took a big bite and 
said, with his mouth half-full, “I used to 
have beautiful birthday cakes, before my 
mother died.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Oh, three or four years—when I was 
young.” 

“How old are you now?” Fran asked. 

“Thirteen.” He finished the last crumb 
of cake, and Fran, watching him, said, “You 
ought to have saved it for after supper. My 
mother doesn’t let me eat sweet things right 
before supper.” 

“If I get any supper, I'll have to cook it 
myself, probably,” Oliver said. “And I’m 
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not a very good cook.” 

“Why, don’t they cook? Who are those 
men, anyway?” Fran asked. “Are they some 
relation to you? You are so light, and they 
are so dark.” 

Oliver threw another glance over his 
shoulder and then said rapidly in a low 
voice, “My mother was married to their 
father once—long before I was born, of 
course. He died, and she married my own 
father.” 

“Then these two men are your half 
brothers ?” 

“Not really, because Chicola—the man 
my mother married—was only their step- 
father. They aren’t really any relation, but 
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my mother took them in when my father 
died.” 

“What happened to your mother and fa- 
ther?” Fran asked him. 

“My father was killed in an explosion 
where he worked, trying to save another man 
who was trapped. Ma was never the same 
after that. She just went downhill, so when 
she caught a bad cold, she just couldn’t fight 

“So these two take care of you? What are 
their names?” 

‘Toni and Nick Chicola. Before my moth- 
er died, she gave Nick (He’s the younger one 
—Toni was over in Korea in the Army 
then,) some money she had saved and had 
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him promise to look out for me till I was 
big enough to take care of myself.” 

“Are they good to you?” Fran asked. 
“They look kind of—well—tough.” 

“They are,” Oliver said grimly. “And they 
hate me because they can’t make me crooked 
like they are. Someday I’m going to run 
away and get a job and save my money.” 

“For what?” Fran asked, feeling a prickle 
down her spine. Oliver sounded awfully de- 
termined for a boy of thirteen, she thought. 

“So I can learn to be a veterinary—you 
know, a doctor for animals.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be wonderful!” Fran 
cried. ““You’d be good at that—look how 
quickly you found what was wrong with 
Lady. And she let you work on her and liked 
it.” 

“I love animals,” Oliver said. His sober 
face brightened, and he said, “I’ve got a 
tame chipmunk here. Sometime Ill show 
him to you.” 

“Oh, now, can’t you?” 

But Oliver shook his head. “Here they 
come,” he said. They could hear a car chug- 
ging up the road that wound around behind 
the ledge. “I’ve got to go in, and you'd bet- 
ter go, too. They don’t like strangers 
around.” 

“Well, I like that!” Fran said. “After all, 
my father gave them work all summer, didn’t 
he, and this is his farm.” 

“I know,” Oliver said. “But they are— 
kind of odd. Thanks for the cake.” 

Fran called Lady away from a hole she 
was digging and started for home. As she 
went round a bend in the lane, she saw a 
beat-up old car drive up and stop in front 
of the trailer. The two men she had seen in 
the summer got out. As she watched curious- 
ly, she saw them take two burlap bags that 
were stuffed full of something out of the 
car and go behind the trailer with them. 
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What on earth could they have in those bags, 
she wondered. And she determined to ask 
Oliver. 

Lady was staring at them, too, and the 
hackles along her back were standing up. 
She gave a low growl and bared her teeth. 
Frances suddenly realized the sun was slip- 
ping behind the horizon and that in a minute 
it would be dark. She ran the rest of the 
way home. 

Just before she dropped off to sleep that 
night, she remembered that Mary Lou had 
forgotten to take home the piece of quartz. 
Mary Lou remembered it, too, for she called 
Fran the next morning, which was Saturday, 
and asked her to go to the school with her 
and see if they could get it. 

It was another warm, sunny day, so Fran 
eagerly got out her bike and rode off to meet 
Mary Lou in front of the school building. 

“It’s locked,” Mary Lou told her. “At 
least, the front door is.” 

“Let’s try the back,” Fran suggested, so 
they ran around the building and almost fell 
over a tall ladder, on the top of which was 
perched someone vigorously washing win- 
dows. It was hard to say which was more 
surprised, the girls or the boy, who turned 
out to be Oliver Burns. 

“Whatever are you doing here?” Fran 
asked. 

“I help Mr. Briggs on Saturdays,” Oliver 
told her. 

When they had explained their errand, 
Oliver told the girls the back door was un- 
locked. But he sounded uneasy, and a strange 
expression, almost of fright, came over his 
face at the mention of the rose quartz. 

The two girls ran through the echoing 
building up to their classroom. There was 
no piece of quartz on the window sill. 

“It’s gone!” Mary Lou cried. 


(To be continued) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Learning new things is good fun. We 
learn from our family and from our friends 
and from God’s beautiful world; but at this 
time of year when we think of learning, most 
of us think of our schoolwork. 

When we are interested and when we feel 
that we can do whatever is required of us, 
we enjoy what we are doing and we learn 
quickly. However, when we have a lesson in 
which we are not particularly interested or 
one that we feel is too hard for us, we are 
tempted to put off studying that lesson. 
Right now, let’s each one resolve to study 
that hard lesson first. 


When we are nervous and tense about our 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like to do better in 
my work, both at home and at school. I know 
I should be more obedient when my mother 
and father ask me to help them. 

My mother wants to teach me piano, but I 
do not want to learn. I say it is only for girls. 
What do you think, Barbara? —LOUIS 


= God is your partner in all that you do, 
Louis. With His help, we know you can do 
better work and that you can remember to 
be more obedient. 

Remember that your mother and father 
are God’s very special gift to you, given to 
you to guide you. Remember, too, that most 
of our top pianists are men, not women. 
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lessons, we cannot learn easily and quickly. 
However, when we remember that God is 
our help in all that we do, we grow calm. 
Then we find it easy to understand and to re- 
member what we study. 

We give thanks for our wonderful schools 
and the teachers who help us to understand 
God’s wisdom and to follow it. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in getting those hard jobs done 
first, write to Barbara Benson, WEE Wis- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 
an application blank. 

Thankfully and joyfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: The other day I was to give a 
talk before some of the parents. I was 
nervous until I said The Prayer of Faith to 
myself. When I got up to give my talk, I 
was not afraid any more. — JANICE 


= Thank you for sharing your experience 
with us, Janice. It will help us to remember 
that God is always with us and that we can 
depend on Him for the courage to meet all 
things. 


Dear Barbara Benson: We had an examina- 
tion announced, and I prayed to God that 
He would keep reminding me to study so 
the paper would be easier for me. A little 
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voice inside me kept reminding me to study, 
and I did. Well, we had the test today; and 
to me, it was easy. 
I thanked God for reminding me to study 
so that the test would be easy. 
—MyYRNA (Canada) 


= It is wonderful to know that God hears 
and answers our every prayer. When we turn 
to Him, He helps us to remember to do the 
right and good thing. 

With God’s help, we can go forward with 
faith, joy, and enthusiasm and do all that we 
need to do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 had to draw a moa (an ex- 
tinct bird) in art class last week. I didn’t 
know how. I read The Prayer of Faith to my- 
self. My moa is coming out pretty good. 

I am trying to keep the Booster Club 
pledge. —GEORGE 


= God never requires more of us than we 
can do, George. When we remember that He 
is our help in every need and that He will 
help us to do every good thing, we realize 
that we can do whatever is required of us. 

We know that God will help you remem- 
ber to think only good thoughts, say only 
good words, and do only good deeds. 


Dear Barbara: When I first started to school, 
there was a girl in our room who was very 
nice, but not very many of the boys and girls 
liked her. I asked her to be my friend. Now, 
almost everybody likes her. 

Through showing kindness to others, I 
have gained happiness and peace of mind. 
— JANE 


= Making others happy always makes us 
happy, too; and when we are especially lov- 
ing and thoughtful of others, we are truly 
blessed with happiness and peace of mind. 
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Thank you for sharing your experience in 
thoughtfulness with us, Jane. It will help us 
remember to be kind and thoughtful in all 
that we do. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am trying very hard 
to keep the club rules. 

In school we have been having some 
arithmetic tests. On the first ones, I missed 
two or three problems. Then I remembered 
a few lines of The Prayer of Faith, and I 
got the other tests all right. I believed in 
God, and He helped me. —RICHARD 


= When we pray and have faith in God, He 
will help us to do any good thing, Richard. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 had a hard arithme- 
tic test in school, and I wasn’t very sure of 
myself. I wasn’t very good in arithmetic but 
I remembered The Prayer of Faith: “God is 
my help in every need.” —LA DONN 


= No matter what happens to you, La Donn, 
The Prayer of Faith will help you through 
it; no matter what you have to do, The 
Prayer of Faith will help you to do it. 
When we remember that God is our help 
in every need, we know that no task is too 
hard for us. 


Dear Barbara: One day in school, I was 
stuck on a problem. I asked God to help 
me. Just then I saw what I was to do. I 


thanked God. 


=« When you turned to God, Sue Ellen, He 
helped you to think clearly and to under- 
stand the problem. 

We are truly thankful that God is our 
help in every need, and we are happy that 
you remembered to thank God for helping 


—SUE ELLEN 


you. 
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: By Frederick D. Brewer 
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HALLOWEEN PUZZLE 


BY NANCY ASP 


My first is in pwzzle, but not in game; 

My second is in fault, but not in blame; 
My third is in broom, but not in witch; 

My fourth is in poor, but not in rich; 

My fifth is in bake, but not in roast; 

My sixth is in goblin, but not in ghost; 

My seventh is in honey, but not in bee. 

My all is something that in October we see. 


“LOCK” WORDS 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


1, What lock word measures time? (ans.— 
clock) 

2. What lock word is worn on a chain 
around the neck? 

3. With what lock word does a child play? 

4. What lock word is watched over by a 
shepherd ? 

5. What lock word may be a chest? 

6. What lock word grows on the front of 
head ? 


WHAT IS IT? 


BY RUTH K, KENT 


You come so early in the summer 

And linger on so late at night; 
But when we need you in the winter, 
Sometimes you just stay out of sight. 


It Is Fun to Be Last 
(Continued from page 11) 


“We'll see. I'll call your mother and ar- 
range it.” 

“There—this is the last ball!” sighed Sally 
with a satisfied feeling. She placed it on the 
very top of the pile. “I must hurry along 
home, too.” 

When Sally left the Taylors’, she walked 
quickly, looking from left to right. She did 
not see any of the other children, so she 
knew it must be late. 

“Hello, Sally,” called Mother from the 
living room when Sally quietly opened the 
door. 

“Hello,” answered Sally, peeking her head 
in. “I—I forgot my dolls—and my trick-or- 
treat bag. I left them over at Mrs. Taylor's 
house.” 

Mother smiled. “Mrs, Taylor just called. 
She will bring them by when she picks you 
up on the way to the hospital tomorrow.” 

Sally started upstairs; then she turned. 
“I—I didn’t do much trick or treating to- 
night.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“I had lots more fun helping Mrs. Taylor. 
And now I know what Father means, so I’m 
not going to worry any more about always 
being first. It is just as much fun to be last.” 

“I’m sure it is. Good night, dear.” And 
Mother smiled. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


POPCORN BALLS 


= and popcorn balls just nat- 
urally go together. Wouldn’t you like to 
make some to give your friends for their 
Halloween treat? 

First, pop the corn. For fifteen or twenty 
balls, you will need about five quarts of 
popped corn. For the sirup, you will need: 


2 cups sugar 
cups water 
Y/, tsp. salt 


Y/, cup light corn sirup 
1 tsp. vinegar 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Keep popcorn hot and crisp in a slow 
oven (300°). 

Cook sugar, water, salt, and corn sirup 
until it will form a very hard ball (about 
250°). To determine when you reach this 
stage, make a cold-water test. Remove pan of 
sirup from heat. Pour small amount of sirup 
from spoon into cup of cold water (not ice 
water). The hardness of the ball formed 
indicates the temperature of the candy. 


Add vinegar and vanilla, measuring care- 
fully. Let the mixture come to a boil again. 
Then pour it over the popcorn. Mix well to 
coat every kernel. Press kernels together to 
form balls. If the sirup is sticking to your 
hands too badly, coat your hands with short- 
ening. 
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HALLOWEEN FUN 


BY RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 


When this story was written, the letters 
in some of the words got badly mixed up. 
Rearrange the letters in these scrambled 
words so you can enjoy the story. 


George and Janet were going out trick 
oriernta gt after supper on Halloween. 
They hurried to help Mother with the 
isesdh; then they hurried to dress in their 
costumes. 

George put on some of his father’s clothes. 
They were too big for him. He wore a clown 
mk S$ a. 

Janet wore an old white shirt. She had a 
white towel over her head, with holes cut 
for her eyes and nose. She hoped she looked 
likeahso gt. 

They went to Grandma Perkin’s house 
first. They rang the doorbell. When Grand- 
ma Perkins came to the door, they recited: 
“We are the goblins who live on your 

street; 
We have come to ask for a Halloween 
treat.” 

Mrs. Perkins laughed and gave them 
some nice fresh eo kc ois. 

At the Thompsons’, Mrs. Thompson 
called her husband to see their funny clothes. 
“I don’t know who they are,” she said. She 
gave them some acd n y. 

Trixie, the Thompsons’ dog, wagged her 
tail and rubbed against the children. She 
knew who they were. 

Next they went to see Mr. Anderson. 
He lived all alone. He liked to have com- 
pany, because he was often lonely. He told 
them, “I will give you a treat if you will sing 
a gon s for me.” So they sang a song about 
the jack-o’-lantern. 

““Jack-o’-lantern, 
Jack-o’-lantern, 
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What a nice surprise 
To find that you 
Were once a pumpkin 
Like we use for pies. 
Now we'll never be afraid 
Of your Halloween disguise.” 

Old Mr. Anderson thanked them for 
singing. He said, “I hope you will come 
and g in s for me again.” He gave them 
some rede pa pls. 

Last of all, they went to Teddy Brown’s 
house. Teddy had hurt his leg and could 
not go out with the other children. George 
and Janet said: 

“We are goblins who live on your street; 
We have come to bring you a Halloween 
treat.” 

Teddy was very pah py. 

George and Janet put the cookies, the 
apples, and the candy on the table; and they 
had a party. 

They taught Teddy to sing their Hal- 
loween song about the jack-o’-lantern. 

All too soon, it was time to go home. 

George and Janet said, “Halloween is 
lots of fun.” 

Teddy said, “Thank you for the treat. It 
was fun for me, too. Next year my leg will 
be well, and I can dress up, too.” 

George and Janet went home singing: 
“We are the goblins who live on this street; 

And everyone gave us both something to 

eat. 

But the most fun we had was in sharing 

our treat.” 


By the Way © 
Small Boy (on a transcontinental train) : 
“Mamma, what’s the name of the last station 
we stopped at?” 
Mother: ‘‘Don’t bother me. Can’t you see 
I am reading? Why do you ask?” 
Small Boy: “Sister got off there.” 
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It’s Halloween, 


And I like that. 
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CIRCLE HATS FOR YOUR DOLL 


BY MARY E, LUNZ 


1. From felt cut a circle about 134 inches 
in diameter. Cut a piece of ribbon about 14 
inches long. Put the center of the ribbon 
across the center of the felt circle and sew 
in place. Put two colorful beads (Shiny 
Christmas beads will be nice) on three pieces 
of pipe cleaner about an inch long and bend 
the ends so the beads cannot slip off. Cut 
off the ends of the pipe cleaners, leaving 
enough on one end to sew to the side of the 
hat for trimming. 

2. Cut a circle of felt about 234 inches 
in diameter. Cut a pattern of a circle 134 
inches in diameter and place the pattern on 
the edge of the felt circle and cut it out. Sew 
open edges together, lapping edges over 
about 1/4 inch. Trim with a feather, beads, 
buttons, or bows on the end of a pipe cleaner 
to make a stick-up ornament. Sew pipe 
cleaner on over the back seam. 
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3. Cut another felt circle about 334 inches 
in diameter. Turn in both sides of the circle 
about 34 inch and then fold the circle in half 
with the folded edges out and sew along the 
back edge. Be sure to sew folded back edges 
on top of back of hat. The underneath edges 
are left open so doll’s head will fit in. Trim 
top of the hat with tiny flowers, fancy but- 
tons, beads, or tiny ribbons on each side. 


4. Cut two circles from felt, one 114 
inches in diameter and one 134 inches in 
diameter. Lap one circle over the other and 
sew them together. Bend the end of a pipe 
cleaner and put about five shiny beads on it; 
cut off the end of the pipe cleaner, leaving 
enough to sew to one side of hat so it sticks 
up. Add a feather or flower if you wish. Sew 
the end of a pipe cleaner to the underneath 
side of one side of the hat; slip on enough 
beads to go under the doll’s chin and up to 
the other side of the hat; cut off the extra 
part of the pipe cleaner; and sew the end in 
place. 
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HALLOWEEN CURLICUES 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


HESE curlicues can be made for Halloween 
party favors, or just for fun. You will need 
a strip of paper about 2 inches wide and 10 
or more inches long. Fold the strip length- 
wise—so the edges just meet in the middle 
and seal the long “seam” with cellophane 
tape. (See illus.) Seal one end of the tube 
with cellophane tape. Dip the tube into 
water, and then roll it around a pencil, start- 
ing at the sealed end. Fasten the roll with a 
rubber band and leave until thoroughly dry. 
When dry, put tape around the open end 


of the tube so it will hold its shape and not 
get soggy when you blow into it. Blow into 
the tube and watch the curlicue uncurl and 
then roll up again when you stop blowing. 

If you want to decorate your curlicue, do 
it with crayon before you wet it. Also, try 
fastening curled pieces of paper ribbon to 
the end of the curlicue. If you have a toy 
whistle or horn, tape the curlicue to the end 
of it, and the curlicue will whistle or toot as 
it unrolls. 
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HALLOWEEN PLACE CARD 
BY MARGARET SQUIRES 


ROM Orange construction paper cut the 
crescent-shaped moon, the easel strip (about 
114, by 34 inch) and small strip (about 114 
by 14 inch) that is to be folded in accordion 
fashion. Cut a witch from black construction 
paper. 

Fold the easel in half lengthwise and glue 
to back of moon so the moon will stand in 
position shown in illustration. Glue one end 
of the accordion-folded strip to the back of 
the witch and the other to the front of the 
moon. The witch will stand out from the 
moon and be springy. Just below the witch 
is room to print the name of your guest. 


A CARRYALL 
BY GRACE GANNON 


N EASY-TO-MAKE carryall can be made 
with very little cost. 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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I N 1957, when our Post Office Department 

issued the stamp that we illustrate here, 
it commemorated the 350th anniversary of 
an unusual and little-known event in Ameri- 
can history. 


The stamp, purple in color and picturing 
a sailboat, is inscribed, “The Virginia of 
Sagadahock.” This was the name of the first 
ocean-going vessel to be built in America. 
The story of this event is a most interesting 
one. 


Some of the early settlements in America 


in the seventeenth century were sponsored 
by people in England who had heard fanciful 
tales of the wealth to be found in the New 
World. A group of them organized the 
Plymouth Company, which was chartered to 
settle the northern portion of “Virginia,” 
the name given to the entire Atlantic Coast 
of the New World. 

One of the big investors in this company 
was Sir John Popham, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. His brother, George Popham, 
led a group of colonists who sailed from 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Plymouth, England, on May 21, 1607. They 
landed about the middle of August on the 
coast of Maine near the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec River, then called the Sagadahock. 
The colonists selected a site for their set- 
tlement, named it Popham Colony, and be- 
gan the construction of a fort, Fort Saint 
George, on August 20. They also built a 
storehouse, a church, and about fifty huts. 
On the 21st of August, some of the men 
started work on a ship to be used in trading 
with the Indians along the seacoast. 
Raleigh Gilbert, son of Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert and nephew of Sir Walter Raleigh, de- 
signed the vessel, a pinnace. It was built by 
a shipwright from London named Digby, 
and named the “Virginia.” No drawings or 
pictures of the vessel exist today, but his- 
torians believe that it was rather small, small 
enough to be propelled by oars if necessary. 
The Popham colony was abandoned in 
the fall of 1608, and the Virginia took some 
of the colonists back to England. The next 
spring, 1609, she was sent back across the 
Atlantic as a part of the Jamestown fleet. 
For some twenty years thereafter she con- 
tinued to make trading voyages, and is said 
to have been wrecked and sunk on the coast 
of Ireland while on a voyage to England 
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BL THE FRIENDS YOU WAAT 


Are you as popular as you could wish to be, or could you 
use some help along this line? If you would like to know 
what makes some persons better liked than others, you can 
find out by reading the article “How to Improve Your ‘Tech- 
nique’ ” in the October number of Progress magazine, the teen- 
ager’s best friend. Written by Faith Raeder, this article tells 
what qualities make you popular and how you can build these 
qualities into your personality. 

The October number of Progress will also feature an article 
to help you talk to people. Titled “Up-Beat Conversation,” 
this article by Helen L. Renshaw states: “With each bit of con- 
versation you build your reputation. Good or bad, your con- 
versation is your advertisement.” 

Each month, Progress presents many fascinating articles, 
stories, and features to help and entertain young people. If 
you are a teen-ager, you are certain to like this magazine, which 
is edited and published especially for your use and designed . 
to your liking. 

Why not order your subscription for Progress today, and 


ask that it begin with the October number? Progress is priced 
at only $1 a year. 
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from Virginia. knot the ends so they will not slip out. (See 
The city of Bath, Maine, now stands near drawing.) 

the site of the Popham Colony. For many Now, you have a container for carrying 

years Bath has been a center of the American _ toys in and out of the house or for taking 

shipbuilding industry. them in the car. It will also be nice for carry- 


ing picnic lunches. 


A Carryall Answers to Puzzles 


(Continued from page 41) Halloween Puzzle 
Pumpkin. 
Puncture two holes in each end of a card- Lock” Words 


board box, about 3” in from each side. Make 1. Clock. 2. Locket. 3. Block. 4, Flock. 
a loop at each end with a piece of rope about _5. Locker. 6. Forelock. 

18” long. Stick ends of rope through the [What Is It? 

holes from the outside to the inside, and then _— The sun. 
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Suppose you were all alone out on the broad western 7m 
prairie of a hundred years ago and you suddenly saw anj 
Indian riding toward you! What would you do? q 

If that happened to me, of course, I could just dive down im 
the entrance to one of my country cousin’s homes. I’m sure} 
my field-mouse relations would take me in if I were in 
trouble. But a boy or girl would have to think of something} 
else. 
To find out what one pioneer girl named Charity Wilkins im 
did when she met an Indian, read the fascinating story “Red 
Cloud Returns Thanks,” by Jane Lyon, which will appear 
in your November number of WEE WISDOM. It’s a “dif- 
ferent” kind of Thanksgiving story, in which you'll meet a} 
real Indian scout, see a sod house, learn some of the Indian 
sign language, and have many more exciting adventures. 

In the November number of WEE WISDOM, you will 
also enjoy Lawrent Lee’s story “Rough Road for Andy,” 
telling how one of the Spartans spent an unusual Thanks- 
giving; “Two Heads Are Better than One,” a read-aloud 
story by Georgia Tucker Smith; and other stories, along with 
poems, things to make, and all the regular clubs and features. 

If you know someone who is having a birthday in No- 
vember, or if you’d like to give one of your friends a won- 
derful Thanksgiving surprise, remember that WEE WIS- 
DOM is a present that is sure to be appreciated. Gift sub- 
scriptions are priced at just $2 for a full year, and be sure} 
to ask that they begin with the November number. 

I'll be seeing you in WEE WISDOM next month, with 
news about the exciting Christmas number of WEE WIS- 
DOM. For now, so long and happy Halloween! 
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